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g Plain Dress Goods, 
* Plain Shawls, 
ending ee Silks ss Cap Stufis, 


a ALSO, 
Cc and 


7 HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
ENGLISH SILK GLOVES, Large Size, $1.25. 


3, JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. th & Areh Sts. 


N.B.—Friends will find that our long experience will prove satisfac- 









NG. tory to them in the selection of sine Shades, &c. 
“Faas | Furniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
~ | I. F. HOPKINS, 
’ Manufacturer and Dealer in 

‘Fine Cabinet Ware, 
‘le FINE WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 





| HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 





OOLONG TEA, 
ott 4.( ots. ran ts. 


| {09 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly doac. 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
A Bistorical View of the Successive Convulsions and Schism: 
therein during that Period, 
By WILLIAM HODGSON. 


Volume First. Philadelphia: For sale by Smith, Eng 
& Co.,710 Arch street and by the Author, 103 N. Tenth ottect, Le 


We have ju: ed a large invoice of 
[ aptly totes whi mn ve are able to 
a Rese emely iow price of 40 cts. 
r 36 cts. per one nd by the 










GIVE IT A TRIAL. 
Samples sent free by mail on application. 


THOMPSON BLACK’S SON & CO. 
1613 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPBIA. 


_| Price, $1.50 per Copy. 


Plain and Shirred Bonnets. 


CARRIE A. ELLISON, 
No. 315 West 18th Street, New York, 


During New York Yearly Meeting will be at 
No. 263 FOURTH AVENUE. 
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Plain & Fancy Millinery, ee apply at office of Friends’ Intelligencer 


~ 2t. Mo. 1006 Morgan Street below Vine, Phila. 


| ae some leisure time which I feel I ought to| 


use I would gladly take charge of any collec 


tions or property that any Friend would place in at Carpenters and Builders, 


charge. 


ELI DILLIN, 
4 mo. 12, 1875. 


Ridge Avenue and Green 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 





Plain & Fancy Millinery, ae JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


6t. 627 Franklin Street, above Spring Garden. 


M* and Historical account of the Meetings com-| —— 


osing Baltimore Yearly Meeting by LEVI K 
BROWN. Price 75 cts ; mailed, 80 cts. 
For Sale at Friends’ Book Store 
706 Arch Street, Phila. 


Furniture Warerooms, {8 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HHACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 





Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
on HAND. 





pe@p-Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering eo Furniture, Spring, Hair and ‘Husk Mat- 


promptly attended to. 
p@e Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cnas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
sdlicits a share of their patronage. 


ILLIAM HEACOOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Finsert Strezt, Para. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
vodies in ice. tf 





NOTICE. 





A good Blacksmith is wanted at John’s Corners, 


Whiteside County, Illinois. The Smithery is located 
near Friends’ Meeting House, at East Jordan. For 
further particulars apply to ELIDA JOHN, 

At Kast Jordan, or through Sterling Post Office. 
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f Wy “Gcome A MIDDLE AGED WOMAN TO Do 
General Housework, a Friend preferred. For 
’ 


706 Arch St., Philada, « 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


No. 1125 Suuarr Auvey, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HARDS THOMPSON SHOU 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. + No, 1115 Citron St 


ly 





| | QGCARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


| Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 


{9p 823 33 North Second 8t., Philada, 





FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-eight years by 
8. B. RHGHSTER, 
Jesigner, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 





No. 526 Cattowa#iLL Srrest, Paria. 


WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


Would announce to his friends in the city and 
country, that they can order a sample pound of Tea 
by adding one cent per ounce, or 20 cents per pound, 
including wrappers, to pay postage, or we will send 
a 10 pound box by express, and collect on delivery, 
to any part of the United States, from 50c., 60c., 70c., 
80c., 90c. to$1.00, either Green, Japan or Black Teas. 
All fresh of the latest importations, bought at panic 
prices for cash, and will be sold to dealers, families, 
and public institutions for cash, at extra low prices. 
You can try and taste our Teas before buying, as 
we keep the kettle boiling on our sample table for 
that purpose. Remember, 


WILLIAM INGRAMW’S Tea Warehouse, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 

other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 

AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant werk, GOOD 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 


THE GRAPHIC 00., 39—141 Park Place, N. Y. 


UMMER BOARDING. HEALTHY LOCATION, 
within sight of Eagle Station, P. OC. R. R, 
| Reference, S.S. BUNTING, 941 Spruce Street. 


S,  somalspinlSesnsieiachiniipgipagaicaitl t 
EALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE 


promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- 
ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. | 
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VOL. XXXII. 


Oe ene 


QDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


SONMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFIOE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tairty-Seconp Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
acribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in ongoxs, DRrarrs, or 
P. O. Mongsy-onDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 


_ will be at the risk of the person so sending. 


AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
- Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 


From Memorials of Bartram and Marshall Darlington. 


JOHN BARTRAM THE BOTANIST. 


“ Letter from Mr. IWAN ALEXIOWITZ, a Rus- 
sian gentleman, describing the visit he paid, 
at my request, to Mr. Joun Barrray, the 
celebrated Pennsylvania Botanist.” 

(Concluded from page 148.) 


“Not in the least, dear sir; you are the 
first man whose name, as a botanist, hath 
done honor to America; it is very natural at 
the same time to imagine that so extensive a 
continent must contain many curious plants 
and trees; is it then surprising to see a 
princess, fond of useful knowledge, descend 
sometimes from the throne to walk in the 
gardens of Linnzus?” 

“Tis to the directions of that learned man,” 
said Mr. Bartram, “ that I am indebted for the 
method which has led me to the knowledge I 
now possess ; the science of botany is so diffu- 
sive, that a proper thread is absolutely wanted 
to conduct the beginner.” 

“Pray, Mr. Bartram, when did you imbibe 
the first wish to cultivate the science of bot- 
any? Were you regularly bred to it in Phil- 
adelphia?” 

“| have never received any other educa- 
tion than barely reading and writing; this 
small farm was all the patrimony my father 
left me; certain debts, and the want of 
meadows, kept me rather low in the begin- 
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ning of my life. My wife brought me noth- 
ing in money, all her riches consisted in her 
good temper and great knowledge of house- 
wifery. I scarcely know’ how to trace my 
steps in the botanical career; they appear to 
me, now, like unto a dream ; but thee mayest 
rely on what I shall relate, though I know 
that some of our friends have laughed at it.” 

‘*T am not one of thoze people, Mr. Bar- 
tram, who aim at finding out the ridiculous, 
in what is sincerely and honestly averred.” 

“ Well, then, I'il tell thee. Oneday I was 
very busy in holding my plough ‘(for thee 
seest I am but a ploughman), and being 
weary, I ran under the shade of a tree to re- 
pose myself. JI cast my eyes on a daisy; I 
plucked it mechanically, and viewed it with 
more curiosity than common country farmers 
are wont to do, and observed therein very 
many distinct parts, some perpendicular, some 
horizontal. What a shame, said my mind, or 
something that inspired my mind, that thee 
shouldst have employed so many years in tilling 
the earth, and destroying so many flowers and 
plants, without being acquainted with their 
structures and their uses / This seeming in- 
spiration suddenly awakened my curivsity, 
for these were not thoughts to which I had 
been accustomed. I returned to my team, 
but this new desire did not quit my mind; [ 
mentioned it to my wife, who greatly dis- 
couraged me from prosecuting my new scheme, 
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as she called it. I was not opulent enough, 
she said, to dedicate much of my time to 
studies and labors which might rob me of 
that portion of it which is the only wealth of 
the American farmer. However, her prudent 
caution did not discourage me ; I thought 
about it continually—at supper, in bed, and 
wherever I went. At last, I could not resist 
the impulse; for on the fourth day of the 
following week I hired a man to plough for 
me, ad went to Philadelphia. Though I 
knew not what book to call for. I ingenu- 
ously told the bookseller my errand, who 
provided me with such as he thought best, 
and a Latin grammar beside. Next I ap- 
plied to a neighboring schoolmaster, who, in 
three months taught me Latin enough to un- 
derstand Linneus which I purchased after- 
ward. Then I began to botanize all over my 
farm. Ina little time I became acquainted 
with every vegetable that grew in my neigh- 
borhood ; and next ventured into Maryland, 
living among the Friends. In proportion as 
I thought myself more learned, I proceeded 
farther, and by a steady application of sev- 
eral years, Ihave acquired a pretty general 
knowledge of every plant and tree to be 
found on our continent. In process of time, 
I was applied to from the eld countries, 
whither I send every year, many collections. 
Being now made easy: in my circumstances, 
I have ceased to labor, and am never so 
happy as when I see and converse with my 
friends. If, among the many plants or shrubs 
I am acquainted with, there are any thee 
wantest to send to thy native country, I will 
cheerfully procure them, and give thee, more- 
, over, whatever directions thee mayest want.” 
Thus I passed several days, in ease, improve- 
ment and pleasure. 

I observed in all the operations of his farm 
as well as in the mutual correspondence be- 
tween the master and the inferior members 
of his family, the greatest ease and deco- 
rum; nota word like command seemed to 
exceed the tone of a simple wish. The very 
negroes themselves, appeared to partake of 
such a decency of behaviour, and modesty of 
countenance, as I had never before observed. 

“‘ By what means,” said I, “ Mr. Bartram, 
do you rule your slaves so well, that they 
seem to do their work with all the cheerful- 
ness of white men?” 

“ Though our erroneous prejudices and opin- 
ions once induced us to look upon them as fit 
only for slavery-—though ancient custom had 
yer unfortunately taught us to keep them 
in bondage—yet, of late, in consequence of 
the remonstrances of several Friends, and of 
the good books they have published on that 
subject, our Society treats them very dif- 
ferently. With us they are now free. I 
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give those whom thee didst see at my table, 
eighteen pounds a year, with victuals ang 
clothes and all other privileges which white 
menenjoy. Our Society treats them now as the 
companions of our labors; and by this man. 
agement, as well as by means of the educa: 
tion we have given them, they are in general 
become’a new set of beings. Those whom ] 
admit to my table I have found to be good, 
trusty, moral men. When they do not what 
we think they should do, we dismiss them, 
which is all the punishment we inflict ; other 
societies of Christians keep them still as 
slaves, without teaching them any kind of re. 
ligious principles. What motive, beside fear, 
can they have to behave well? In the first 
settlement of this province, weemployed them 
as slaves, I acknowledge; but when we found 
that good example, gentle admonition, and 
religious principles could lead them to sub- 
ordination and sobriety, we relinquished a 
method so contrary to the profession of Chris. 
tianity. We gave them freedom, and yet 
few have quitted their ancient masters. 

eS I taught mine to read and to write; 
they love God, and fear His judgments. The 
oldest person among them transacts my bus- 
iness in Philadelphia, with a punctuality from 
which he has never deviated. They con- 
stantly attend our meetings ; they participate, 
in health and sickness, in infancy and old 
age, in the advantages our Society affords. 
Such are the means we have made use of to 
relieve them from that bondage and igno- 
rance in which they were kept before. Thee, 
perhaps, hast been surprised to see them at 
my table ; but by elevating them to the rank 
of freemen, they necessarily acquire that em- 
ulation, without which we ourselves should 
fall into debasement and profligate ways.” 

“Mr. Bartram, this is the most philosoph- 
ical treatment of negroes that I have heard 
of. Happy would it be for America, would 
other denominations of Christians imbibe the 
same principles, and follow the same admira- 
ble rules. A great number of men would be 
relieved from those cruel shackles under 
which they now groan, and under this im- 
pression, I cannot endure to spend more time 
in the southern provinces. The method with 
which they are treated there—the meanness 
of their food—the severity of their tasks, are 
spectacles I have not patience to behold.” 

“T am glad to see that thee hast 2o much 
compassion. Are there any slaves in thy 
country ?” 

“Yes, unfortunately; but they are more 
properly civil than domestic slaves ; they are, 
attached to the soil on which they live, it is 
the remains of ancient barbarous customs, 
established in the days of the greatest igno- 
rance and savageness of manners! and pre- 
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served, notwithstanding the repeated tears of | she had chosen. She treated it with great 
humanity—the loud calls of policy—and the | propriety, as a moral, useful discourse, and 
commands of religion. The pride of great | delivered it without theological parade, or the 
men, with the avarice of landholders, makes | ostentation of learning. Either she must have 
them look on this class as necessary tools of| been a great adept in public speaking, or had 
husbandry ; as if freemen could not cultivate | studiously prepared herself; a circumstance 
the ground !” that cannot well be supposed, as it is a point, 

“And is it really so, friend Iwan? To be| in their profession, to utter nothing but what 

or, to be wretched, to bea slave, is hard | arises from spontaneous impulse; or else the 
indeed: existence is not worth enjoying on| Great Spirit of the world—the patronage and 
those terms. I am afraid thy country can | influence of which they all came to invoke— 
never flourish under such impolitic govern- | must have inspired her with the soundest mo- 
ment.” rality. Her Seevtiies lasted three-quarters of 

“T am very much of your opinion, Mr.|an hour. I did not observe one single face 
Bartram, though I am in hopes that the pre-| turned toward her; never before had I seen 
sent reign, illustrious by so many acts of the| a congregation listening with so much atten- 
soundest policy, will not expire without this | tion to a public oration. I observed neither 
salutary—this necessary emancipation, which | contortions of body, nor any kind of affecta- 
would fill the Russian Empire with tears of| tion in her face, style or manner of utterance ; 













gratitude.” everything was natural, and therefore pleas- 
“How long hast thee been in this coun-|ing, and, shall I tell you more? She was 
try?” very handsome, although upward of forty. 


. “ Four years, sir.” As soon as she had finished, every one seemed 
“ Why, thee speakest English almost like | to return to their former meditation for about 
a native. Whata toil a traveller must un-|a quarter of an hour, when they rose up by 
dergo, to learn various languages—to divest | common consent, and, after some general con- 
himself of his native prejudices—and to ac- | versation, departed. 
commodate himself to the customs of all| How simple their precepts! how unadorned 
those among whom he chooseth to reside.” their religious system! how few the ceremon- 
Thus I spent my time with this enlightened | ies through which they pass during the course 
botanist-—this worthy citizen—who united all | of their lives! At their deaths they are in- 
the simplicity of rustic manners to the most | terred by the fraternity, without pomp, with- 
useful learning. Various and extensive were | out prayers,—thinking it then too late to alter 
the conversations that filled the measure of | the course of God’s eternal decrees; and, as 
my visit. I accompanied him to his fields— | you well know, without either monument or 
to his barn—to his bank—to his garden—to| tomb-stone. Thus, after having lived under 
his study—-and at last to the meeting of the| the mildest government, after having been 
Society, on the Sunday following. It was at| guided by the mildest doctrine, they die just 
the town of Chester, whither the whole family | as peaceably as those who, being educated in 
went in two wagons; Mr. Bartram and I on| more pompous religions, pass through a vari- 
horseback. When I entered the house where | ety of sacraments, subscribe to complicated 
the Friends were assembled,—who might be | creeds, and enjoy the benefits of a church es- 
about two hundred, men and women,—the in- | tablishment. 
voluntary impulse of ancient custom made} These good people flatter themselves with 
me pull off my hat; but soon recovering my- | following the doctrines of Jesus Christ, in that 
self, I sat with it on, at the end of a bench. | simplicity with which they were delivered. A 
The meeting-house was a square building, de-| happier system could not have been devised 
void of any ornament whatever. The white-| for the use of mankind. It appears to be en- 
ness of the walls, the convenience of seats, | tirely free from those ornaments and political 
that of a large stove, which in cold weather | additions which each country and each gov- 
keeps the whole house warm, were the only | ernment hath fashioned after its own manner. 
essential things which I observed At the door of this meeting-house I had been 
Neither pulpit nor desk, fount nor altar, | invited to spend some days at the houses of 
tabernacle nor organ, were there to be seen; | some respectable farmers in the neighborhood. 
it is merely a spacious room, in which these | The reception I met with everywhere, insensi- 
good people meet every Sunday. A profound | bly led me to spend two months among these 
silence ensued, which lasted about half an| good people; and I must say, they were the 
hour ; every one had his head reclined, and | golden days of my riper years. I never shall 
seemed absorbed in profound meditation,— | forget the gratitude I owe them for the innu- 
when a female Friend arose, and declared, | merable kindnesses they heaped on me: it was 
with a most engaging modesty, that the Spirit | to the letter you gave me, that I am indebted 
moved her to entertain them on the subject | for the extensive acquaintance [ now have 
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throughout Pennsylvania. I must defer 
thanking you as I ought, until I see you again. 
Before that time comes, I may. perhaps, enter- 
tain you with more curious anecdotes than this 
letter affords. Farewell. 

Iwan ALEXIOWITZ. 


ON PREACHING. 


There appears to be two somewhat variant 
modes of preparation for the ministry—two 
methods of preaching, if I may so express it. 

The first and most common method is, for 
a young man to choose the ministry as a pro- 
fession, much as he would any mechanical 
employment; and then to enter a theological 
seminary, there to learn the art and mystery 
of preaching. After this apprenticeship, he 
is expected to come forth qualified and pre- 
pared to receive an ordination, and license to 
preach the Gospel. This is the clerical 
method. 

On the contrary, Friends have ever acknow- 
ledged and professed to follow the teachings 
of the blessed Jesus and His chosen disciples 
in relation to the ministry. 

“That they should not depart from Jeru- 
salem (the place of waiting), but wait for the 
promise of the Father.” “It is not for you 
to know the times and the seasons which the 
Father hath put in His own power.” “Take 
no thought how or what ye shall speak; for 
it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of the 
Father which speaketh in you.” ‘“ But after 
the Holy Ghost is come upon you, ye shall 
receive power; and shall be witnesses unto 
Me, both in Jerusalem and in Samaria, and 





unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” | 


Thence the injunction of Peter, in his general 
epistle, ‘If any man speak, let him speak as 
the oracle of God. If any man minister, let 
him do it as of the ability which God giveth; 
that God in all things may be glorified.” 
This is the Gospel method. 

Under the Gospel method, where the Spirit 
of the Father speaks to the audience in and 
through the instrumentality of the preacher, 
the heavenly message must be adapted to the 
time and place and the persons to whom it is 
delivered. For, as the Evangelist Matthew 
declares, “ He whom God hath sent, speakcth 
the words of God.” There can be no higher 
ministry than this. If our ministers do some- 
times fail.to reach this degree of excellence, 
their failure does not invalidate the principle 
or exonerate others from their responsible 
duties. 

The clerical method does not necesearily 
contain the inherent element of success—the 
Spirit of the Father—and may therefore fail 
of its highest aim and purpose; yet it af 
fords an admirable opportunity for moral and 
religious training, when properly applied. 
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Sa 
But I would not set bounds to the opera. 


tions of the Spirit; It worketh where it list. 
eth, and I have no doubt that there are man 
true Gospel ministers, according to their meag. 
ure of grace, who had their education and 
training in a theological seminary, accordin 
to the clerical method, but who, on trial haye 
found it not sufficient for the service, and 
who have sought for and obtained aid from 
the Spirit, in accordance with the Gospel 
method. 

The following extracts from Professor 
Hall’s “ Lectures to the Divinity Students of 
Yale College”’ contain instruction by which 
we may profit; yet “the law (all human in- 
stitutions and devices), having the shadow of 
good things to come, and not the very image 
of the things, can never make the comers 
thereunto perfect.” 

When we feel called upon to cast a mantle 
of charity over an aberrant brother, it is 
time for us to consider our own standing with 
renewed care; peradventure the aberration 
may be found on our part. 

Dr. Hall asks: “ What may we expect in 
a good sermon?” and then proceeds to give its 
characteristics. 

‘“‘ First. It is requisite that the sermon be 
true. Nor is it enough that it be true, asa 
piece of human thought; it is to be true as 
on Divine authority. 

“If the preacher says, ‘I think,’ his hear- 
ers must set about considering who he is; for 
as he is so is his thought. But when he de- 
clares ‘the Lord says,’ it is a different matter 
—he is out of the question, and the hearer 
has to do with the Lord. Preaching, to be 
effectual, must draw the attent.on of the au- 
dience away from the messenger, and fix it 
upon the message. 

“Second. It must be appropriate truth, 
having the right relation to the condition 
and circumstances of the people.” How ad- 
mirably does the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
qualify and enable the preacher to fulfill this 
important characteristic of a good sermon ! 
Without this, all other requisites must fail of 
their proper effects. 

“Third. It must be truth, taught for the 
purpose of truth, not to beat down an eccle- 
siastical (rival), or magnify one’s self. The 
first place where the words of the Lord are 
to make impression is on the preacher’s own 
mind. Then he impresses the hearers. 

“Fourth. The sermon should sustain the 
attention. Profit ends with commencing wea- 
riness. When the cup is filled it will overflow, 
and the stream will be wasted.” E. M. 

ONLY in our easy, simple, spontaneous ac- 
tion are we strong, and by contenting vur- 
selves with obedience, we become divine. 
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LETTER FROM JESSE KERSEY. have had a supernatural origia ; and, conse- 
During the interval that passed after this | gently, that, at some period, there must have 
event (a change in business), and before I be- | been a revelation of this idea. My faith in 
came engaged in business again, to my mind,| communications of a spiritual and super- 
I was subject to many discouragements. Dur- | natural kind was now renewed, and I could 
ing this period, also, a visit was paid to my| find in myself particular impressions and 
family by a company of Friends who were | feelings, which I was satisfied were not the 
out on that service. They were Friends that | result of natural causes. By these, I was 
I respected. My situation at that time was | much more powerfully convinced of the truth 
unusually gloomy; and the communications | of revelation than by any reasoning upon the 
of those Friends were singularly calculated | subject. Having been favored to rise above 
to increase my discouragements. On parting | those doubts and fears, which had almost de- 
with them, I felt much sunk and ready to|stroyed my conftdence in the particular Prov- 
conclude that some unhappy mistake had |idence of the Almighty, my heart became 
been made on my part, and, therefore, I | enlarged, as at other times, in love to all man- 
should find no further way to open for my|kind, and melted into tenderness, under a 
comfort or success in the world. Under these | sense of the love of God. New prospects of 
impressions, and the pressure of my temporal | journeys and engagements, for the promotion 
difficulties, my faith in the special provi-| of righteousness, were also opened before me. 
dence of the Almighty became, in some mea- Jesse Kersey. 
sure, weakened. Hence arose a general con- 
sideration of the doctrine of Divine revela- 
tion to man. I saw that with this doctrine 
was connected a belief in His particular 
providence ; that is, that every revelation 
which had been claimed, either by Jews or 
Christians, must be associated with a belief in 
such a providence. 

From those reflections and considerations, 
my ideas became so mixed and perplexed 
that I began to doubt whether there was any 
degree of certainty to be obtained. If, said 
I, there is no special or particular providence, 
then there can be no revelation; and, if no 
revelation, there can be no cettainty; and, if 
no certainty, there can be no accountability ; 
and, therefore, the whole state of man must 
be generally misunderstood. To talk about 
certainty, as resulting from our natural powers 
only, or to suppose they were capable of arriv- 
ing at it, argues decided ignorance of our ca- 
pacities. This was evident to me from a full | FANS4S9 SUFFERERS FROM GRASSHOPPERS. 
conviction that the organs of intelligence to| By a notice, published in the Intelligencer, 
the natural man were the five senses. I knew | No. 7, page 97, it appears that Jacob Z. Shot- 
that each of these might be deceived, and, | well is designated to whom contributions may 
therefore, that they could not be the instru-| be sent to relieve Friends who are suffering 
ments of correct iatelligence to the under-| from the grasshopper ravages in Nebraska. 
standing. I considered, too, that unless reve- | In the letter furnishing the above information, 
lation was believed in, all the ideas that were | signed Jacob M. Troth, is the query whether 
excited by the operation of the natural senses | Shotwell, Troth, Coffia and their associates 
could never prove the doctrine either of|shall look up and send relief to the suffering 
eternal existence, or the immortality of man.| Friends throughout that State, or whether 
But all these perplexities of thought happily | that should be left to their Eastern Friends ? 
subsided, and my mind became settled in a| I am willing to take the liberty to say that 
full and satisfactory belief, that there could be | we at this remote distance cannot possibly at- 
no effect without a cause ; and that every effect| tend to those isolated Friends who are scat- 
must agree with its own particular cause. All| tered over the State, and therefore that de- 
ideas, therefore, that were excited must agree | partment of ‘the business could be more 
with their exciting causes; those that were | appropriately attended to out there by the 
natural, with natural causes; and those that | association named. 

were spiritual, with spiritual causes. The} But the more especiai purpose of this article 
idea, therefore, that “God is a Spirit” must} is to inquire of our Kansas Friends, or of 
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‘See that little child, at his mother’s side, 
engrossed in his picture-book or his toys. He 
surely is not thinking of his mother. Yet, 
does a stranger enter? He seeks her arms. 
Or does she rise to leave the room? At once 
disturbed and uneasy, he follows her, or stays 
impatient for her return, thus showing, that 
deep beneath his occupation for the moment 
lay the restful, gladdening thought of her 
protecting, loving presence, ready at any ia- 
stant to find shape and voice. Such is the 
consciousness of the present God, which we 
may carry with us in our busiest hours,—real 
and inseparable when latent, distinct and im- 
perative in every moment of need; our suf- 
ficient safeguard and refuge in every peril.” 
—A. P. Peabody. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
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those who may see this article, respecting the 
condition and locality of Kansas sufferers, 
whether there are many in a condition of des- 
titution, in what part of the State they are 
located, and to whom contributions may be 
forwarded—(I refer now to those who are sup- 
posed to be living remotely). 

In the Intelligencer of Fourth month 17th, 
page 119, there isa letter signed by Barclay 
Mundy and others, designating Thomas E. 
Hogue to whom contributions may be sent for 
the relief of Kansas Friends ; but that letter 
simply says: “Our littlemeeting here is com- 
posed of five families of Friends ;” but whether 
there are any other Friends in Kansas that 
are necessitous, or where they are located, or 
how relief can reach them, or whether they 
expect to be the medium by which contribu- 
tions for relief can be forwarded for remote 
and isolated Friends in Kansas, is not stated. 
It seems hardly likely that the five families 
comprise all of our Friends in that State, and 
yet the tenor of the letter alluded to gives 
no intimation to the contrary. If the Friends 
in Kansas, or one of those who signed the let- 
ter to John Comly, will have an article pub- 
lished in the Intelligencer, giving the desired 
information, it will enable their Eastern 
Friends to judge more intelligently respect- 
ing their condition, and would doubtless facil- 
itate contributions. 

And, moreover, if there are other Friends 
in Kansas who are not represented by Thos. 
E. Hogue and his associates, and who Lave 
suffered from the same cause, if they will ad- 
dress a letter to John Comly, No. 706 Arch 
street, for publication in the Intelligencer, 
designating some person to whom money as- 
sistance should be forwarded, they will likely 
receive some assistance. 


GipEon F Rost. 
Greenvale, Queens co., L. I., N. Y., 4theno., 1875. 


P. S.—Friends all through the country are 
in the dark as regards the distinction between 
Kansas and Nebraska Friends. Shotwell and 
Hogue, the two Agents named, live a great 
distance apart. Shotwell represents Nebras- 
ka Friends and Hogue represents Kansas 
Friends. 


RAILROAD MISSION. 


Accompanied by a friend we went, one 
Sabbath afternoon not long ago, to visit the 
Railroad Mission. 

The School was organized about six years 
ago in a railroad car—whence the name of 
the present flourishing Mission. We were 
informed that the number of scholars enrolled 
was 600, the average attendance being 400. 

Passing through the entrance hall and 
down a flight of steps, we were ushered to a 
seat on one side of a large, well filled room. 


Small class-rooms, three or four in number, 
are separated from the main room by glass 
doors. 

The main room is not very well lighted, 
depending on a large sky-light in the center 
and small, dim windows around the sides of 
the room, and we found the atmosphere very 
close as well. 

Soon after we entered, the lessons for the 
session began, and the constant buzz of con- 
versation told how interested the scholars 
were in their classes. Here, a young man is 
instructing a class of boys aged about fifteen, 
and evidently has not left boyhood so far be- 
hind him that he does not know how to sym- 
pathize with his pupils. There, a number of 
littie girls, 

‘ Some in rags, and some in jags, 
And some in velvet gowns ;” 


albeit, old, cast-off ones, are listening intently 
to a bit of home experience from the lips of a 
gentle, refined-looking young girl. In one 
corner an elderly lady holds the attention of 
sothe little boys, and a difficult task she finds 
it, I am afraid, while off to one side a middle- 
aged man is teaching a class of colored wo- 
men of various ages. 

We sit with eyes and ears open, looking at 
and listening to the different classes, and 
thinking how many generous hearts there are 
that get little credit for their goodness, be- 
cause they beat under fashionable vestments. 

Presently, the superintendent asks if we 
would like to visit the infant class, and, as- 
senting, we follow him up two or three flights 
of stairs, which we think the “ infants’ must 


find very tiresome, and enter a small, well- 


lighted room, where two young women and a 
young man are employed in teaching small 
children. And here they are—German, Irish, 
Anglo-African and American, sitting peace- 
ably side by side in a way very gratifying to 
an endorser of universal equality. 

It is hard for the little heads to keep turned 
straightforward and for the little feet to stand 
quietly on the floor, and the hands frequently 
stray from their proper position into mischief ; 
but the head teacher seems to have pretty 
good control of them in the main. They were 
asked several questions in the history of 
Samuel, Samson, Moses, etc., and answered 
in concert, readily. Then they sang, and, 
after that, filed out two-by two, and so home- 
ward, if some of them had homes, which, from 
appearances, one feels inclined to doubt. 

Probably, this hour on Sabbath afternoon 
is the bright spot of the week to many of 
them, and worthy of support as such, inde- 
pendent of results. 

Down stairs again, we listen to the closing 
hymns, sung with a hearty good-will by al}, 
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nese an 
after which the school closes with a benedic- | become acquainted with our principles, and a 
L. Z. 


tion from the superintendent, and a pleasant 
«‘ good-night ” from the assistant-superintend- 
ent at the door. 

Chicago, Fourth mo. 24th, 1875. 


—-—~9 > 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


From the extracts of Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing (Orthodox), a Friend sends us the fol- 
jowing information : 

All their Monthly Meetings are required to 
send up an account of how many of their mem- 
bers use tobacco, and, also, how many of their 
members have left off the use of this pernic- 
ious weed during the last year. Can we not 
profit by their example? 





SEVILLE CIRCULAR MEETING. 


Having frequently noticed accounts of the 
proceedings of different meetings, and, as 
I have been recurring to the Circular Meet- 
ing Committee’s visit to Seville (Cape May 
co.), my mind was drawn to speak of it, 
through this medium, that Friends may not 
be unmindful of the little bands here and 
there in isolated places. 

We arrived at the home of our kind, aged 
Friend, Deborah Baner, about 6 o’clock on 
Seventh-day evening, welcomed by her and 
her son and daughter, who live with her. 
They are debarred, by situation, from much 
of the company of Friends; yet, that mother 
is alive to all that interests our Society, and 
desirous that the testimony of Truth might 
be supported in its primitive purity and 
brightness. 

On First-day morning we had a meeting 
in her house. A number of neighbors came 
in and sat with us, when the loving presence 
of the Father, and that cementing influence 
that recognizes all to be the children of the 
- Great Parent was felt to unite the assem- 
bly. 
In the afternoon, attended the meeting at 
Seville, where we found great openness to re- 
ceive Friends. The Methodists adjourned 
their meeting for the occasion, and the house 
was filled to overflowing, many having to go 
away. 

It was evident they knew but little about 
silent meetings. Our friend J. P. —— spoke 
of silent worship, calling them away from the 
shadow to the substance: the worship and 
the prayer which God accepts must be of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Desires were expressed that Friends would 
not forget them, after the aged Friend al- 
luded to should be gathered to her long home. 
Though there are but few who claim the name 
of Friend, and no regular meeting is held 
there; yet it is evident there is a seeking to 





love for them. 





The last, for this season, of the Third day 
Evening Meetings was held on the 27th ult., 
at Spruce street Meeting-house. There wasa 
fair attendance, mostly of young persons, and 
the meeting was felt to be a favored one. 
Much expression was given as to the advant- 
age that these meetings have been, and the 
good to our Society that must result from such 
frequent comminglings. Hope was expressed 
that they might be renewed in the fall. The 
earnest words of one whose voice is seldom 
heard in our public gatherings, was a fitting 
close to this interesting occasion. Each one 
must have gone away, feeling that life and 
death have indeed a deeper significance than 
is recognized in the busy turmoil of the bustl- 
ing world. There is comfort in the remem- 
brance that “the peace that passeth under- 
standing” is vouchsafed to all who, through 
perfect love, have cast out fear, and who, in 
seasons of deep proving, are enabled to say : 
“ He doeth all things well.” 





WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Birp-1n-Hanp, LANCASTER county, Pa. 


This meeting was held on the 20th ult., at 
London Grove, Chester county, Pa. The 
meeting-house is a large, plain stone struc- 
ture, situated on a beautiful hill, with old 
forest trees scattered around and near the 
building. Some of the Friends who occupy 
the gallery are very old, and have to be as- 
sisted to their seats. These must soon be 
gathered to their fathers. The query arose, 
who will follow in their footsteps and take 
their places in Society ? 

After a time of silent waiting, E. Plummer, 
of Bucks Quarter, offered fervent supplica- 
tion, that we might all be brought into obe- 
dience to the principle of Light and Life 
within the soul. A deep solemnity was spread 
over the meeting, under which Wm. M. Way, 
of Little Britain, arose, expressing the desire 
that each one might be gathered into that 
state where effectual prayer is wont to be 
made. Referring to the Queries to be an- 
swered, with fervent appeals, he exhorted 
those present to wait for the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts, querying, ‘“ How many, like 
Paul, had been met by the way ” by this Di- 
vine Monitor? 

Elizabeth Plummer followed with earnest 
thankfulness, that testimony had been borne 
to the efficacy of prayer. 

After an impressive silence, the partitions 
were closed, and the business of the Quar- 
terly Meeting entered upon. On the woman’s 
branch, much interesting advice, respecting 
the several Queries, was handed forth. The 
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answers were mainly hopeful. The young 
were exhorted to be careful in the attendance 
of meetings, and not to neglect the smaller 
ones. It was felt to be a sorrowful thing that 
Friends should not be able to report a full 
measure of love and unity among them; that 
the word “generally ” ought not to be found 
in the answer to the second Query. Feith- 
fulness in the reports that are sent up to the 
Yearly Meeting was urged, that, in consider- 
ing the state of Society, its true ccndition in 
the smaller meetings may be known. 

The answers to the fourth Query elicited 
much expression. The manufacture aud use 
of wine and cider was a subject of much 
feeling exhortation and caution, and the use 
of all stimulants, as medicine, was felt to re- 
quire much watchfulness. 

A proposition from Kennett Monthly Meet- 
ing, for changes in the Book of Discipline, 
was brought up, and, after some considera- 
tion, laid over until next Quarterly Meeting. 

E. LAMBORN. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 8, 1875. 





“On Preacuine.”—In the advocacy of 
those principles professed by Friends as a So- 
ciety, and which are justly dear to us from a 
conviction of their truth, we should be care- 
ful to do no injustice to other religious bodies 
who do not hold these principles as clearly 
and prominently as ourselves. We gain noth- 
ing in the advocacy of truth by want of can- 
dor. In the sharp contrast which our cor- 
respondent E. M. draws between what he 
styles the Gospel and the Clerical method of 
preparation for the ministry, he has over- 
looked the fact, that, in all religious societies 
where an education for that purpose is deemed 
necessary, @ preliminary “inward call to that 
holy office” is understood to be indispensable 
on the part of those who apply for a theolog- 
ical training. That the system is liable to 
great abuse, and that it furnishes temptations 
to deviate from the simple Gospel method 
will not be denied; but, so long as this pro- 
fession of an “inward call” is required, we 
must not judge the system solely by its abuses. 
In England, and perhaps in other countries, 
where a certain religion is established by law, 
these abuses have in some cases degraded the 
“ ministry ” to a mere matter of bargain and 
sale. But in this country, we think, no the- 





ological seminary would receive a young man 
as a student who professed that he chose the 
ministry “ much as he would any mechanical} 
employment.” 

We believe the views of Friends on this 


subject may be fully defended by sound rea- — 


son, by fact, and by Scripture authority, with- 
out drawing unfair contrasts; and while ad- 
mitting, too, that inspiration is a free gift, 
and not withheld because of erroneous sys- 
tems and customs. 
public exercise of the ministry to one sex, the 
necessity for prolonged study, leading to an 
exclusion from the ordinary healthful avoca- 
tions of life, thus “setting apart” the indi- 
vidual as an object of undue reverence on 
account of his position, are, it seems to us, 
evils inherent in the system ; and yet less at- 
tention is generally given to these consider- 
ations than to some of the abuses that have 
grown out of it. We believe the subject would 
not suffer if treated philosophically. It has 
generally been treated traditionally and Scrip- 
turally. 


Seip 
PHILADELPHIA, 4th mo. 28, 1875. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer: 

I hereby acknowledge subscriptions,” amounting 
to $75.50, handed to me for Barclay Jones, of 
Monroe, Nebraska, which I to-day sent to him 
by draft. Since mailing it I have received another 
small subscription, to which I will be glad to add 
any other sums that Friends may feel disposed to 
contribute to this unfortunate Friend. 

Very respectfully, 
S. Raymonp Roserts, 
No. 421 N. Sixth street, Philada. 





oo 





Errata.— On the first line of first columm 
of No. 8, read “John” instead of “ Paul.” 
In the same essay, the quotation marks in the 
latter part, by a change in the phraseology of 
the manuscript, were rendered unnecessary. 








DIED. 


BLACKBURN.—At his residence, near Winfield, 
Henry county, Iowa, on the 23d of Third month, 
1875, after a short illness, Albert A. Blackburn, son 
of Robert and Susanna S. Blackburn, in the thirty- 
first year of his age; a member of Prairie Grove 
Monthly Meetizg. 

GAIGE.—At Quakerstreet, on the 24th of Fourth 
month, 1875, Isaac Gaige, in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age; a member of Duanesburgh Monthly 
Meeting, New York. 


GARRIGUES.—On the morning of the (2th of 
Fourth month, 1875, Mary Ann Garrigues; a mem- 
ber of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 
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POUND.—In Odell, Livingston county, Ill., on 
Tbird month 26th, 1875, of pneumonia, Rebecca L.,; 
wife of Benjamin F. Pound, in the sixty-seventh 
year of her age; member of Farmington Monthly 
and Galen Preparative Meeting. 

Purity of heart and devotion to her Heavenly 
Father marked her character. During her illness, 
which was of short duration, she manifested her 
confidence in Him who doeth all things well. 


REYNOLDS.—In Chatham, at the residence of 
her son George M. Reynolds, on the 15th of Fourth 
month, 1875, Matilda, wife of the late Wm, T. Rey- 
nolds, aged seventy-eight years ; a member of Chat- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 


HALLOWELL.—On the lst irstant, after a pro- 
tracted illness that was borne with a meekness, quiet- 
ness and patience which it was instructive to wit- 
ness, Margaret E., wife of Benjamin Hallowell in 
the 77th year of her age; for many years a valhed 
elder of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, Md. 


—$—$—————— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 46. 
(Continued from page 156.) 


ONWARD TO THEBES. 


A series of more or less dismal experiences 
during the second week of our trip must be 
recorded, if my chronicle is to be a faithful 
history of a voyage up the Nile. The New 
Year’s day breeze died quite away and one 
day of painful poling, pushing and tracking 
followed, but so rapid and powerful is the 
current that our progress was very inconsider- 
able, and we spent the second Sabbath day in 
helpless, inglorious inaction, anchored to the 
muddy bank of the river. A powerful west- 
wind from the desert commences to blow in 
the early part of the day, but our captain does 
not dare to unfurl the sails to take advantage 
of it, for fear of capsizing the little ship; so 
we close every door and window and wait till 
the chill sand blast spends its fury. The 
subtle dust of the endless ages of Egypt sifts 
through every crack and crevice and covers 
our beds and every article of furniture, and 
the chill blast of the desert comes with it, and 
we shudder and fold all our wraps around us, 
hoping that the wind will not blow forever. 
At eventide the calm comes, and now we hope 
to go onward, but the morrow is again unfor- 
tunate, the wind is against us, and it is only 
by very slow degrees, by hard labor of the 
crew who patiently drag the heavy dahabeah 
against wind and wave that we move at all; 
and, to add to the difficulty of the situation, 
the incompetent steersman, ever and anon, 
lands us on a lurking sand-bank. 

We make only five miles progress in three 
days, the weather is dismally cold and lower- 
ing, and we have no fire and no extra blan- 
kets to comfort ourselves withal. But new 


ES NO 


sorrows await the morrow. Down comes a 
rain upon us, leaking through the roof of the 
saloon and some of the cabins, driving in at 
the windows, chilling and benumbing the 
crew, who have only a canvass shelter, and 
distressing our anxious ¢dragoman beyond 
measure, who wishes to make the whole house- 
hold comfortable. All day the chill driving 
rain continues at brief intervals, and we re- 
main anchored in sad inactivity to a little is- 
land. The clouds lift and the rain ceases at 
eventide, and we walk out on the little islet 
to make observations. 

It has no habitations, being quite covered 
by the high Nile, though the river is now some 
twelve feet below it. It is planted with tobacco, 
wheat and melons, and we gather the tama- 
risk shrub from the sands, a little silene with 
woolly leaf from among the wheat, a wonder- 
fully large-flowered mustard (the Sinapue 
juncea), and a variegated blossoming bean. 
Besides these we find a triangular rush, with 
a conspicuous bloom, which I have never seen 
before. The brown starry heads with their 
yellow anthers give it a very distinct individ- 
uality, but I cannot name it at present. 
Another walk along the sbore near here re- 
veals the familiar rose geranium, growing 
profusely in the rich Nile mud. . It is possi- 
ble that it may have escaped from cultivation, 
but for aught I know, this is its native land. 
The Mimosa Nilotica or sont, as it is called, is 
now in bloom, and has, on some of its branches, 
ripened jointed legumes, which contain the 
polished brown seed with its delicate border 
of white. 

This tree is very common in Egypt, and the 
groves of it have a peculiar beauty and rich 
fragrance. The pennate leaf is small and 
very sensitive, and the sharp thorns seem to 
keep guard over the shrinking little sisters, 
and the bloom is most peculiar, a little soft, 
orange-colored ball of fragrance. 

The clover of the cultivated fields is now 
perfecting its fruit in some places, and we were 
amazed one morning to see a little Arab girl 
walking among the ripened heads, and appar- 
ently picking and eating them. So we walked 
up to the grazing child to find exactly what 
she was feeding upon, and discovered that she 
was plucking the long pods and opening them 
to get the bean-like seeds which were in a soft 
condition. I ate some too and found them 
sweet and pleasant to the taste, and large 
enough (one-eighth of an inch in length) to 
repay a hungry little maid for the fatigue of 
gathering them. The plant is eight to ten 
inches in height and the bloom is white, much 
resembling our own white clover, but the 
legume is four or five inches long and curved 
like a sickle thus distinguishing it most em- 
phatically from all other clovers I ever saw. 
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Several cold days with a perverse south- 
wind follow our unexpected rain storm, and 
we are forced to lie idly by the bank of the 
river, or make a slow and most painful pro- 
gress by poling and by tracking. The sorrow- 
ful chaunt of the patient crew as they toil all 
day at the rope, becomes wearisome in the ex- 
treme, and some of us begin to fear that this 
notion of navigating the Nile in a dahabeah 
is all a mistake. Several of our number have 
taken heavy colds with sore throat, and as we 


our glad sailors spread the canvass to the 
breeze, and the little boat became a thing of 
life once more. 

The morning of the ninth finds us anchored 
at Minieh, on the west bank, a large and im. 
portant town, capital of the province of the 
same name. We have now traveled 160 
miles, in a little less than sixteen days, and 
have passed over nearly two degrees of lati- 
tude; and, in these days of steamers and at t 
locomotives, this seems to be very deliberate = 
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supposed we were going into a region of peren- | traveling. The friendly wind is so precious = 
nial summer, we are not provided with reme- | that we grudge the needful delay here, while = 
dies. Then again we have no thermometer | our officials renew our stock of fruits and of 

by which to justify our complaints—though I | fowls. But all possible dispatch is used, and = 
think no thermometer can give an idea of the | a little after noon off we go again with joyous Oe 
miserable chilliness that pervades our fireless | speed. ‘ 
little boat. Let no one of those who may The few hours’ pause at Minieh gives Op- ve 
chance to read my words, ever attempt the | portunity for a walk throygh the bazaars, and oe 
Nile voyage without taking a supply of the | around the town; but there is not much to a 


very warmest clothing, lap rugs and even furs 
if they have them at hand. It must be re- 
membered that the voyager is quite out of the 
reach of medical aid and of apothecaries, and 
that serious illness and death are not unusual 
on these voyages. One evening our attention 
was called to a dahabeah anchored near us for 
the night, which we supposed might have on 
board the astronomers who had been observ- 
ing the transit of Venus from the heights of 
Upper Egypt, inasmuch as she was towed hy 
a steamer. 

So a deputation from our boat made a visit 
to our neighbors and discovered that they 
were a family party of Americans from west- 
ern New York, who were returning from the 
first cataract. They told us that only a few 
days after starting from Cairo, the only gen- 
tlemain of the party was attacked by fever, 
probably contracted in Italy, which they 
vainly endeavored to arrest by homeopathic 
remedies. 

The services of a German physician were 
obtained near Thebes, but the patient grew 
much worse and became violently delirious, 
30 that the party decided to return without 
finishing their proposed trip to the second 
cataract, and were being towed down the river 
with all possible speed to Cairo. The patient 
was still delirious though better, and they 
were hoping for his recovery, but were most 
anxious to escape from this “ God-forsaken 
country ” as they calledit. I inquired of our 
dragoman if such weather as we have experi- 
enced during the past week is without preced- 
ent in his experience. He replied that it is 
exceptionally cold, but that last year they had 
a worse rain-storm with hail further up the 
river, and that both the crew and the passen- 
gers suffered much. 

On the night of the eighth, the much de- 
*ired north wind came whistling along, and 


fix this Nile city in the memory. It isa 
great seat of sugar manufacture, and during i 
the cane-harvest, when the mills are in full y 
activity, the town is said to be very animated, 





but to-day it is dull and sleepy enough. The 7 
people sit on the ground, huddled in their 

cloaks; for the day is cold and the north ‘ 
wind pierces everywhere. Idleness and squal- 


lid poverty make this place dreary, as most 


other towns in oriental lands; but its appear- 
ance from the river. is quite handsome, and 
some of the inhabitants are said to be wealthy. 

In the afternoon we sail swiftly by Beni 
Hassan, with its terraces and its tombs, and 
do not stop to visit them, as we had intended. 
A rich palm grove, on the east bank, conceals 
from our view the ruins of the ancient city 
of Antinoopolis. It was built by the Em- 
peror Adrian, who called it after his favorite 
Antinoiis. An oracle declared that the hap- 
piness of Adrian could only be secured by 
the sacrifice of that which was most dear to 
him, when the amiable and beautiful An- 
tinotis, who had accompanied his monarch to 
Egypt, drowned himself in the Nile to pro- 
cure the favor of the gods for Adrian. In 
commemoration of this supreme act of love, 
the Emperor founded this city hear the spot, 
and instituted games and sacrifices in the 
honor of Antinoiis. 

It is said that enough could be seen of its 
remains, at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, to show that it was a large and import- 
ant city, filled with public buildings, worthy 
of the magnificence and the taste of the 
founder; but the ruins have been largely 
used as material for modern buildings, and 
are now very scanty. 

The next day, the tenth, is our third Sab- 
bath on the Nile, and is so beautiful and pros- 
perous as almost to efface the memory of the 
last chill and stormy one. We pass an in- 
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teresting range of limestone hills, the Gebel 
Aboufayda, rising perpendicular on the east 
of the river in some places to a height of 500 
or 600 feet, I should think. They extend ten 
or twelve miles, and give one of the best op- 
portuities I have ever seen to study the char- 
acteristics of the limestone layers of the 
earth’s crust. We sail pretty close to the 
cliffs, and note the many recesse3 which are, 
we are told, the resorts of cormorants and wild 
ducks, and the caverns and mud-banks, just 
at the water’s edge, once the favorite resort of 
crocodiles. We look earnestly for the saur- 
jans, but none appear to pay their respects to 
admiring visitors. 

High up the cliffs are numerous caverns, 
hewn by human hands, which may have been 
places of sepulchre, or, perhaps, the lonely, 
desolate dwelling-places of Christian hermits, 
who fled in sorrow and despair from the world 
of mankind, in the dark days of the decline 
of Rome. Here Athanasius found refuge 
during his repeated exiles from Alexandria, 
and here persecutors and tyrants would hard- 
ly care to follow the poor recluses. “They 
sunk,” says Gibbon, “under the painful 
weight of crosses and chains, and their emaci- 
ated limbs were confined by collars, bracelets, 
gauntlets and greaves of massy and rigid iron; 
they often usurped the den of some wild 
beast whom they affeeted to resemble; they 
buried themselves in some gloomy cavern, 
which art or nature had scooped out of the 
rock, and the marble quarries of Thebais are 
still inscribed with the monuments of their 
penance.” “ This,” according to Lord Lind- 
say, “he says generally of the Anchorets; 
but the description is peculiarly appropriate 
to those of Lycopolis (so called from the 


_ Egyptian wolf-worship) who ejected the mum- 


mies of wolves to make living mummies of 
themselves.” Some of the rock-hewn grottoes 
are now homes of Arab families, who seem to 
be cultivating the little, narrow strip of soil 
which has crumbled down from the cliffs, and 
has received muddy tribute from the Nile. 
We fly merrily past the sad old tombs and 
cells, past palm groves and picturesque towns, 


. never pausing for the crocodile-mummy pits ; 


and, as the wind continued, we reached, at 
early morning, the town of El Hamra, the port 
of Asyoot. This important capital is a city 
of perhaps 25,000 inhabitants, about one 
thousand of whom are Christians. Our drago- 
man and conductor have business to attend 
to here, and make an early morning visit to 
the city for letters and a telegram; but we do 
not accompany them. 

The minarets and domes of Asyoot are vis- 
ible in the distance, and they, with the grace- 
ful palms with which they are intermingled, 
make a charming picture. 





Our conductor, on his return, told us a sad 
story of the dark ways of the oppressor. A 
large conscription had just been made for the 
Egyptian army, and some of the poor fellows 
had escaped. The rulers immediately seized 
their wives, parents or children as hostages 
for the return of the deserters; and heart- 
rending was the weeping and lamentation of 
the remaining conscripts, the hostages and of 
the desolated ones left behind. The soldiers 
had iron collars on their necks, and were 
chained together in gangs, as if they were the 
vilest criminals, and, I - believe, they have 
every reason to dread the service of the 
Khedive, as they would the most terrible 
slavery. 

We met, a few days ago, boat loads of 
Nubians who had been collected from their 
villages’ for the s!ave-markets of Cairo, and 
their fate is probably no worse than that of 
the poor conscripts, who go to-day to do the 
work of the despot. When will the good days 
come, when the nations of the earth will learn 
war no more ? 

And now we set sail again, and, as we speed 
southward, have an excellent view of the 
many entrances to the tombs and grottoes of 
Lycopolis. The tombs are arranged in suc- 
cessive tiers at different elevations, and were, 
in later ages, the refuge of the recluse and the 
persecuted Christians. It is related by Gib- 
bon, that the Roman Emperor Theodosius, 
being desirous to discover the will of heaven, 
and not having the oracles of Delphi and 
Dodona, consulted an Egyptian priest who 
was believed to possess the gift of miracles 
and the knowledge of futurity. 

In the neighborhood of the city of Ly- 
copolis and on a lofty mountain, the “holy 
John” had built himself a cell, in which he 
had dwelt above fifty years without ever open- 
ing the door—without seeing the face of wo- 
man, and without tasting any food that had 
been prepared by fire or any human art. 
“The eunuch of Theodosius approached the 
window with respectful steps, proposed his 
questions concerning the event of the civil 
war, and soon returned with a favorable ora- 
cle, which animated the courage of the em- 
peror by the assurance of victory.” 

The scenery has now become more varied 
and beautiful, and the pure sky, the balmy 
air, the glad sunshine, the sparkling, ae 
waters, inspire us with a feeling of thoroug 
joyousness. We speculate upon the future 
and anticipate the great enjoyment that awaits 
us in a very few more days, when we shall 
have arrived at our destination, and shall 
stand face to face with the mysterious and 
wondrous relics of far antiquity. “Our dark 
days are over at last!” we say, little knowing 
the dark cloud, far more terrible than any 
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frowning of the elements, that is about to 
turn joy to sorrow. We had just risen from 
lunch, and were in our state-rooms, when a 
sudden splash in the water and a cry of alarm 
disturbs the noon-day quiet of the dahabeah. 
[ look out of the window and see in the water 
behind two heads, as I think. The one near- 
est is raised up bravely and the strong arms 
are striking out for the shore, and I think and 
say confidently, “He will be saved!” We 
are soon al] gathered on the upper deck, and 
the boat has been launched to row back with 
the current for the swimmer. “Who is it?” 
I ask of our Italian waiter, Moses. “ Abram !” 
he replies, his eyes fixed on the distant waters. 
And now, with a cry of sorrow and streaming 
tears, “ He has gonedown! Abram! Abram !” 
And now all the gentlemen and most of the 
crew, the boat by this time being moored to 
the shore, run back along the bank with 
shawls and various restoratives, in the hope 
that even yet his body may be found and, 
perhaps, his life saved. But all in vain—our 
poor dragoman is gone indeed. His active, 
earnest endeavors to make every one of the 
company comfortable during the cold and 
stormy season we have passed through, and 
his unvarying kindness, good humor and at- 
tention, had won the regard and respect of 
all the party, and some were already medi- 
tating giving him very complimentary letters 
of approval to assist him in making future 
engagements. But poor Vincent Abram can 
know nothing more, either of praise or blame, 
from his fellow-men. His father is dragoman 
for a party just behind us, and his boat, the 
Delta, soon comes sailing past. Itis hailed, 
and the drowning of Vincent is announced to 
the poor old man. 

I will not attempt to give any idea of the 
father’s sorrow, and of the grief of the Arab 
captain and boatman, to whom he had greatly 
endeared himself by his considerate kindliness 
of bearing. Our conductor and the other 
gentlemen use every effort to help and com- 
fort the stricken father, and give him all pos- 
sible facilities in telegraphing to Cairo and 
making arrangements for searching for the 
body. It seems strange that the life of a 
strong swimmer should be lost on a bright 
day at noontide, with so many persons look- 
ing on and anxiously endeavoring to help. 
But a strong wind was sending us forward at 
the rate of seven miles an hour, and the cur- 
rent was sweeping backward at least three 
miles an hour, so that we rapidly separated 
from the swimmer before the sailors could 
drop the sails and check the dahabeah. 
Then, too, there was some little delay in 
Jaunching the boat, owing, doubtless, to the 
nervous haste of the sailors, and the surface 
of the river was roughened into billows, mak- 
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ing observation difficult, and baffling the ef 
forts of poor Abram, who was encumbered 
with heavy boots and all his clothing. [f 
was a comfort to find that there was but ong 
man lost, the other head being only Abram’s 
turban that was swept off his head soon after 
he feil into the water. S. R. 
First month 18th, 1875. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The Yearly Meeting of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Association was held in 
the Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, 7 
on Seventh-day, the 17thinstant. The at- ¥ 
tendance was quite large. The meeting was: 
one of quiet earnestness and attention, and 
was characterized by a general participation 
by all present. Joseph M. Truman, Jr., and 
Anna Caley were the Clerks of the meeting. 
The session was opened by calling the roll of 
the delegates appointed by the different 
unions, eighty-five of whom were found to be 
present, leaving but a small number who 
were unable to attend. The Clerks proceeded 
with the reading of the reports of the various 
unions, which, with the comments upon them, 
consumed the greater portion of the morning 
session. 

The report of the Philadelphia Union, 
embracing its various schools, was first read, 
and showed a very favorable and flourishing 
condition throughout. 

Concord Union was somewhat lengthily 
reported, attesting a flourishing condition of 
the schools. The Darby report contained a 
beautiful tribute to the memory of the late 
Susan Hibberd. Prof. James Rhoads referred 
to the subject of question-hooks for the First- 
day schools, a mention of the want of which 
was made in the Concord report. He advo- 
cated the questions least formal as productive 
of the most good. Question-books are of use 
in certain directions; but he would caution 
teachers against an implicit reliance on them. 
A mere conning of the answers of questions by 
children was a learning of words rather than a 
knowledge of the meaning. He advocateda 
system of general interrogation, illustrating 
it by taking a paragraph of Scripture from 
which a number of questions could be asked. 
A number of Friends coincided with the Pro- 
fessor's views on this subject. 

The report of the Haddonfield Union was 
then read, and although sickness and severe 
weather had somewhat diminished the at- 
tendance upon the schools, the interest was 
still maintained. The report of the Burling- 
ton Union was of an encouraging nature. 
Several of the schools had been largely in- 
creased. Inseveral schools recitations by the 


‘scholars were a source of great interest. 
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Elizabeth Paxson said in several schools of 
this union the Scattered Seeds and Children’s 
Friend were highly appreciated, and were a 
means of obtaining scholars. She advocated 
a free purchase of these papers, and a distri- 
bution of them to schools unable to procure 
them. 

After considerable discussion and business 
of minor import, the meeting adjourned until 
two o’clock. 

A collation was spread in one of the adja- 
cent rooms to the meeting, of which a large 
number partook. The first business of the 
afternoon session was the reading of the re- 
port of Bucks Union, which met with gen- 
eral approval. Joseph Powell, in speaking 
of the facet that in some schools aged Friends 
did not generally participate, thought too 
much stress was placed upon their absence. 

The report of the Western Union, which 
was next read, was, in most respects, encour- 
aging, although several schools were very 
meagrely reported. In the report reference 
was made to the great want of suitable library 
books and the difficulty in selecting them. 
It also suggested that the catalogue of books 
compiled for the Unitarians of New England 
might be of help to Friends in selecting libra- 
ries, as there was less objectionable in this 
than in any other class of books. 

A report was read from Abington Quarter, 
where no union has yet been formed. It con- 
tained a lament of the lack of competent and 
intelligent teachers. Samuel Swain, in re- 
ferring to this want, said there was no clearly- 
defined course for teachers to pursue. We 
have not the literature to inform teachers 
that which they should teach. He knew of 
no book the Association had published since 
its organization which in any way defined the 
belief of Friends, or indicated in any partic- 
ular the duties of an instructor in the First- 
day schools. Other sects had these works, 
and Friends should also possess them. Works 
of this kind would be infinitely better than 
publishing the proceedings of our conference, 
which children do not read. It would tell 
the public what we teach, and wherein we 
differ from other sects. We must have libra- 
ries. It should be our aim to get books that 
are not intricate, that are not catechisms, or 
theologies. Every year we hear the lament 
of contracted and improper literature. In 
view of meeting the general requirements of 
literature in the First-day schools, he offered 
& proposition stipulating certain premiums to 
be paid for works to be used as library and 
question books, embodying the belief of 
Friends, and for the instruction of teachers 
This measure called forth a lengthy discus- 
siou. Some thought it was best to have the 
money on hand before anything was offered ; 
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others that such works were unnecessary, and 
advocated the study of the Discipline, and 
altogether the proposition met with an unfa- 
vorable reception in the meeting. To obvi- 
ate the difficulties in the way of the measure, 
the Clerk submitted it in the following form, 
which was assented to after considerable de- 
liberation: “‘lhe propriety of offering pre- 
miums for the writing of books adapted to 
our wants is referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for consideration and action, if way 
opens for doing so.” Several reports of in- 
dividual schools were read by the Clerk, 
among which was one from the Mission School 
for the colored people at Wilmington. Owin 
to many adveree circumstances the school had 
not been altogether prosperous during the 
winter. By an accident to the Superintend- 
ent, rendering attendance impossible, the 
school had been closed for a number of weeks, 
and many of the scholars had gone elsewhere. 
The report, however, assured that much good 
had been done, and that the avenues for the 
usefulness of the school in the future have 
been much enlarged. 

Reports from several Sewing Schools and 
Dorcas Societies were read and much favor- 
able comment made on this laudable en- 
deavor to instruct and assist theneedy. Ref. 
erence was also made to the satisfactory ex- 
perience of the Bible-class at Germantown. 

From Salem Union a report was read, 
which contained cheering remarks and an 
earnest injunction for zeal in the work. Grat- 
ification was expressed with all these reports. 
It was thought there was much to encourage 
| those working in the cause. The formation 
of unions was urged, as in them wasstrength. 
The Executive Committee then made its re- 
| port at length. The Literature, Library and 
Treasurer’s reports were received and ac- 








cepted, the latter showing a balance in the 
treasury of $142.58. The delegates unan- 
imously reported the names of Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., as Clerk ; Anna Caley, Assist- 
ant Clerk, and Frederick Fairlamb, Treasu- 
rer, who were confirmed by the meeting, 
Epistles to the First-day School Associations 
of New York, Indiana, Ohio and L[)linois were 
read and approved. The session of the Asso- 
ciation was closed by the reading of a beau- 
tiful and expressive tribute to the memory 
of the late Mary F. Burr, of Germantown 
meeting. 





It is a good and safe rule to sojourn in every 
place as if you meant tospend your life there, 
never omitting an opportunity of doing a 
kindness, or speaking a true word or making 
a friend. Seeds thus sown by the wayside 
often bring forth an abundant harvest. You 
might so spend your summer among the peo- 
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be better and happier, through time and eter- 
nity, for your works and your example. 


——-—40R— -— 


Republished by request. 
THOUGHTS IN A PLACE OF WORSHIP. 
BY HANNAH MORE. 


And here we come and sit, time after time, 

And call it social worship. Is it thus? 

O Thou! whose searching, all-pervading eye 
Scans every secret movement of the heart, 

And sees us as we are. Why mourns my soul 
On these occasions? Why so dead and cold 
My best affections? I have found Thee oft 

In my more secret seasons—in the fields 

And in my.chamber ; even in the stir 

Of outward occupations has my mind 

Been drawn to Thee, and fouod Thy presence sweet. 
But here I seek in vain, and rarely find 

Thy ancient promise to the few that wait 

In singleness upon Thee reach to us. 

Most sweet it is to feel the unity 

Of soul-cementing love gathering in one, 
Flowing from heart to heart, and, like a cloud 
Of mingled incense, rising to the throne 

Uf love itself. Then much of heaven is felt 

By minds drawn thitherward, and closely linked 
In the celestial union: ’tis in this 

Sweet element alone that we can live 

To any purpose, or expect our minds 

Clothed with that covering which alone prepares 
For social worship. Therefore mourns my soul 
In secret, and, like one amidst the vast 

And widely-peopled earth, would seek to hide 
Myself and sorrows from the motley crowd 

Of human observation. But O Thou! 

Whose bowels of compassion never fail 

Towards the creatures fashioned by Thy hand, 
Reanimate the dead, and give to those 

Who never felt Thy presence in their souls, 

Nor saw Thy beauty, both to see and feel 

That Thou art lovely and Thy presence life ! 
Restore the wanderer and support the weak 
With Thy sustaining arm, for strength ‘is Thine ! 
And ob! preserve this tempest-beaten bark 
From sinking in the wave, whose swelling surge 
Threatens to overwhelm. Forsake her not, 

But be her pilot, for if a ray 

From Thy all-cheering presence light her course, 
She rides the storm secure, and in due time 
Will reach her destined port, and be at peace. 


——_——__ + new 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DR. THOMAS’ HISTORICAL LECTURES. 
MOHAMMED. 


Dr. Thomas began by saying: ; 

At the time of which I now speak, idol- 
atry of the most depraved nature prevailed 
in Arabia. Tradition tells us that they had 
a fountain, which was considered very sacred, 
called “Zemzem.”’ This is supposed to be 
the same that “ Hagar” found in the wilder- 
ness.’ The Arabs make long pilgrimages to 
this spring, and have a city there, of consid- 
erable importance, called Mecca. This coun- 
try is one of immense area, much larger than 


one would suppose from looking at a map of 


the ‘‘ World,” and in reality about as large 
as the half of Europe. 
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ple, that they and their descendants should 






The Arabs have given themselves the hon. 
ored name of unconquered and unconquer. 
able. The former is true enough, while the 
latter remains yet to be proved. At one time 
their power extended all over the southern 
part of “Asia” and the northern countries of 
“Africa.” Their armies crossed the straits of 
Gibraltar, and invaded the greater part of 
Spain. At this time they were farther ad- 
vanced in the arts than the “Greeks.” The 
extreme southern part of Arabia is a ve 

sterile tract of country; not a blade of grass 
or any vegetation whutever is to be found; 
what little rain they have falls in early spring, 
For keeping water through the remainder of 
the year they have large reservoirs or cis- 
terns, the largest of which is 150 feet across 
by 50 feet deep. All around on the inside 
are steps down to the water’s edge. This tank 


of skillful workmanship. 

Mohammed was born in the year A. D, 
571; some say two years later. The Arabs 
reckoned by lunar months—thirteen of theirs 
equal to twelve of ours. His family was one 
of the first in Arabia; not great on account 
of its wealth, but because it was in a direct 
descent from the sovereignty, the pride of 
birth being much more elevating than that of 
wealth. 

Mohammed is misrepresented as an impos- 
tor; there is not the slightest proof that such 
was the case. His father died when he was 
quite an infant, his mother when he was six 
years old. His grandfather lived to the good 
old age of 110 years. 

At forty years of age he began to preach 
the plan of salvation as he understood it. He 
adored one God, and Him alone he worshiped. 
He spurned the idolatry of his country with 
the greatest contempt. At first Mohammed 
was looked upon as an impostor, and no one 
seemed to pay any attention to him; but he 
soon collected a few followers, mostly among 
the poorer class. One great encouragement 
for him was that his wife was the first one who 
believed on him. 

When it was perceived that he was stirring 
up the people, the authorities persecuted his 
disciples, on account of which he sent them 
to Abyssinia. About this time he lost his 
wife, and also his uncle, who had hitherto 
shielded him from any danger, though he did 
not believe on him himself. After his uncle’s 
death a conspiracy was formed against him ; 
forty men were to thrust their swords into 
him at once, so that he might not know what 
particular one had killed him. 

Being informed of this, and having re- 
ceived a timely invitation to go to Medina, 
he, in company with his cousin, set out for 
said place, going in the opposite direction to 
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prevent suspicion. | On being pursued they 
sought protection in a cave called “ Thor”; 
and here tradition again says that, immedi- 
ately after entering this cave, a spider spun 
her web over the mouth of it, and when his 
ursuers came up they said he could not have 
gone in or the web would have been broken, 
and so they passed on. Mohammed is said 
to have had frequent epileptic fits, which seem 
to have been inherited from his mother. Dur- 
ing these seasons of unconsciousness he saw 
yisions of angels, who came and encouraged 
him in his work, and pointed out the right 
course for him to pursue. One drop of blood 
shed in a good cause was, in his sight, worth 
more than months of fasting. 

He decided, therefore, now that he had 
been raised to power and distinction, to wage 
war with his heathen brethren. Accordingly 
he raised an army, and attacked a caravan 
which was returning from Syria. For some 
time the enemy had the advantage. When 
this was perceived by Mohammed, he leaped 
from his chariot, and threw dust into the air, 
saying, “ Let it blind their eyes!” which so 
terrified the enemy that they fled in confusion, 
“Ala ocba!” being their war-cry, meaning 
God is greatest. Mohammed died in the year 
A. D. 632. When he perceived his end 
drawing near, he asked all his friends who 
were near him if he owed any man anything, 
at which a man stepped forward, saying he 
owed him a small pittance, amounting to 
about twenty-five cents. He felt quite humil- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 


FOR FOURTH MONTH. 








1874 ; 1875 
Days. | Days. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 
hours .....5++ w ccsseuedencsbiese Gdésecbsscese 10 8 
Rain all or nearly all day...........000++ 4 0 
Snow, including very light falls....... 3 6 
Cloudy, without storms...... qrwvescecess 9 5 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ Phas sill ll 
Total eccccscccesscsccdctee conse cesses 30 30 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. | 1874 | 1875 
|_Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of Fourth mo., per) 
Ponpeis, Meat cincicavsterccinsboeonss | 44.89| 47.76 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna, Hospital......... eccccscesces| 66.00 | 74.00 
Lowest point reached, per Penna. | 
Hospital ..cccoses cccsccese conse: sescns ces ee: 24.50| 22.00 





Rain during the month, per Penna.) Jches. | Inches. 
Hospital ....c.c00 soscoceee coscscces coccecece | 7.50} 1.36 





Deatus during the month, being for Yumb'r. Numb'r. 
four current weeks for each year....! 1385 1448 


Deg. 
Average of the mean temperature of 
Fourth month for the past 86 years)......... 50.24 
Highest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1871 .......escecee|seeceeeee 58.15 
Lowest mean of temperature during 
that entire period, 1794 and 1798...|......... | 44.00 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1874 | 1875 


" Inches.| Inches. 


iated at first, but paid him, with the,remark, | Totals for each year thus far............ | 16.12! 9.99 


“Tt is better to be in disgrace here than here- 


after.” Amongst his last words were “No},, 


man can enter the Kingdom of Heaven ex- 
- by the mercy of God—not even ‘ my- 
se 4 ”? 





+0 





All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. —Pope. 


—— ote 


INTRODUCE changes in your readings and 





The very small quantity of rain which has fallen 
us far in 1875 in comparison with last year, can- 
not but elicit attention. 

The temperature, it will be seen, exceeds that for the 
same period, although about 24 degrees below the 
average for the past thirty-six years, We have 
carefully examined the records for that long space 
of time, and can find but ¢hirteen instances of the 
mean having been less than the present year, and 
even some of these only dropping the decimals. For 
the present month, 
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studies. Who reads but little at a time, retains | we drop everything of inclement weather in the 


that little the better. 


ConTENT is the tranquility of the heart; 
prayer is its aliment. It is satisfied under 


early part of the month, and commence with 

4th mo. 13th—Snow almost the whole day, mingled 
with Aail and rain, the first-named melting almost 
as fast as it fell. 

17th—Very cold; thermometer 34 degrees at 8 


every dispensation of Providence, and takes | A. M.; ice a sixteenth of an inch thick. 


thankfully its allotted portion ; never inquir- 
ing whether a little more would not bea little 
better; knowing that if God had so judged, 


18th—Still very cold; plenty of ice nearly a 
quarter of an inch thick’with snow-squalls, one or 
two lasting about half an hour. 

19th—Down to 22! Ice almost half an inch thick. 


it would have been as easy for Him to have | Heavy snow-squall. 


given the more as the less. That is not true 


2lst—Yesterday mild and pleasant, but this morn- 


content which does not enjoy, as the gift of| ing down to 30 degrees at 8 A. M. 


Infinite Wisdom, what it has; nor is that true 


patience which does not suffer meekly the loss | , ; 


24th—A little more snow. 
1874.—By way of refreshing the memories of our 
ends as well as our own, we would like to quote 


of what it had, because it is not His will that from our diary of last year, but want of room for- 


it should have it longer —Hannah Moore. 


bids. If such of our readers as may have preserved 
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our review will refer to notes made on the 34d, 4th, 
5th, 9th, 11th, 13th, 16th, 25th, 29th and 30th, they 
will find that the characteristics of Fourth month, 
1874, were very much like those of 1875. We con- 
tent ourselves with making but one extract: “Fourth 
month 25th, 1874. Snow-storms appear to have extend- 
ed over a large surface of country.” 

It may be well to add that, in the North American 
and United States Gazette of the 6th inst. may be 
found a very extensive schedule of the Fourth month 
for many years past, too lengthy for insertion here. 
In compiling which we carefully examined “ Peirce’s 
Statistics,” commencing with 1790 and noted every 
year where frost, ice or snow was recorded, down to 
1834, inclusive. 

We then took our own diary, commencing with 
1835, and gave a short note on every Fourth month 
down to the present year, inclusive. The curious 
in such matters would do well to get a copy. 


J. M. E. 
Partapetpats, Fifth mo. 3, 1875. 


“ WHATEVER chance may lay upon us, let 
us bear it with courage and firmness.” As 
we cannot control the vicissitudes of fortune, 
let us make sure of a relief and an asylum in 
our own fortitude and equanimity.— Terence. 








Wuat Gop effects through the powers 
with which He has endowed man is no less 
His work than the heavens and the earth 
are.—A, P. Peabody. 








NOTICES. 
Dr. J. Thomas’ Lecture on “‘ Napoleon I,” will be 
delivered in the Hall of ithe Mercantile Library, on 
Sixth-day evening, Fifth mo. 14th, 1875, at 8 o’clock. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


5th mo. 16th, Radoor, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ “ Wa: minster, Pa, 3 P. M. 

 =6©23d, Penn’s Neck, N.J.,10 4 M. 

ts " Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 

« 30th, Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 
6th mo. 13th, Marlboro’, Pa., 3 P. M. 
7th mo. llth, Fallowfield, Pa., 3 P. M. 

Children’s Meeting at Race street, First-day, Fifth 

month 9ih, at 3 o’clock P. M. 





Frest-pay Scnoon Executive Ovommitrer will 
meet in the School Lecture Room on Fourth-day 
morning, 12th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Anna Comty, Clerk. 





PHILADELPHIA First-pay Scoot Union meets on 
Sixth-Day evening at 8 o'clock. Essay: “Are First- 
day Schools calculated to increxsse the membership 
of the Society of Friends?" will be read and con- 
sidered. BeyJ. HALLOWELL, JR., Clerk. 





IT HAS BEEN concluded to bold a meeting for wor- 
ship at Girard avenue next First-day evening, at 
7} o'clock. 





Inpraw Arp Association —The Central Committee 
will make its annum! report at a meeting to be held 
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ee 
First-pay ScHoo. Association Meeting on Fourth. © 
day evening, and probably Fifth-day evening, 1a 
and 13th inst., at 8 o’clock. 





AnnvuaL Meetine of Friends’ Book Association, 
Second-day evening, Fifth month 10th, at 8 o’clock, 
L. J. Roperts, Secretary, 





Notice.—The next meeting of Nottingham Quar. 
terly Meeting First-day School Association, will be 


held at Little Britain Meeting-house, on Seventh. © 


day, Fifth month 22d, 1875, at 10 o’clock. 
Tomas P. Kine 
Mary F. Brown, Clerks 








ITEMS. 


A Butt has been passed in the New York Legis. 


lature to preyent the mutilation of shade trees. 


* Tue abundance and cheapness of jute have given 
it a decided industrial importance, and its employ- 
ment in the manufacture of textile products is con- 
stantly increasing, particularly in some European 


countries. Carpets and rugs of great beauty and soft- © 


ness are now manufactured almost entirely of thig 
fibre. It is also used to form the warps of cheap 
brondcloths, and is mixed to some extent with silk, 
The chief seat of the manufacture of jute into fine 
goods is Dundee, Scotland, tens of thousands of 
tons being annually consumed there in this way. 
—Northampton Journal. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Gardener's Chronicle, of 
London, gives an interesiing account of the force 
exerted by the mycelium of the mushroom in mak- 
ing its way through apparently impenetrable mate- 
rials. He says: ‘I observed a few days ago in our 
musbroom- house, with considerable interest, and I 
may say with surprise, the penetrating power of 
mushroom spawn, Oae side of the bed is of brick 
four and a half inches thick, firmly set in bard lime, 
so close in the texture that it is impossible to in- 
troduce the point of a nail without considerable 
force. Nevertheless, the mycelium found admission, 
and produced mushrooms of a considerable size on 
the other side. The wall iv several places contains 
porous bricks, and there, too, the mycelium found 
its way through.”’—Journ. of Chem. 


AccorvING to the Mining and Scientific Press, sev- 
eral vessels laden with coal for California were de- 
stroyed by fire last year. The cause was undoubt- 
edly spontaneous combustion, heat being generated 
by the pressure and friction in the hold of the ves- 
sel, The “fire-damp,” which escapes from coal 
mines arises from slow decomposition of the coal 
at a temperature but little above that of the atmos- 
phere.—Popular Science Monthly. 


THE MENNONITE IMMIGRATION from Russia still con- 
tinues, and nearly 1,000 families“ of this people are 
expected to soon arrive in Canada. They will set- 
tle in Manitoba. There are already about 6,000 of 
these people, or 1,200 families, in the United States. 
Of these, 230 families have settled in Manitoba, 200 
in Dakota Territory, 15 in Minnesota, 80 in Nebraska, 
315 in Kansas and 60 in other States The remain- 
ing 300 families bave arrived recently, aod their 
destination is unknown. The Kansas Mennonites 
have bought 150,000 acres of land, upon which 
they will settle in the spring. A meeting of dele- 


at Race street on Third day evening, Fifth month | gates from those now here is to be held at Elkhart, 


llth, at 8 o'clock. All are invited. 
Mary Jeanes, Clerk. 


Indiana, next month, to make arrangements tor the 
immigration of the present year.—Public Ledger. 
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f\ i SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
= &¢ | FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
Pn, = eines 
= + Founpep sy ANSON LAPHAM. 
= es 

= : ; This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
af Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 
ua | Zz: cords pertaining to the Society; several hundred 
a. 2 Z pictures of the past and present representative 
ee ae Friends, with brief accounts of thesame, and a few 
= a7 @ relics of interest as connected with the history of 
Be the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 
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books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent ito 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 
tf. Swarramors, Pa. 


ResProTspD FRIEND: 
In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 


& SONS, with ren I have been: associated as 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 


be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware 
business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 
the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


This is to asspeeyou best efforts wall be 
[ 
















By simply touching the keys, Deautifal type letters are formed. 
Operated without instraction. Always in order. No inking or 
oiling. 50 to 100 words per minute. 1 to 20 copies at once, toe 
hundred now in use by the United States Government. Price 
$125.00, delivered C. O. D. Afterwards commission allowed a 
orders. We will copy sermens, — papers, &c., G&c., foré 
ve 100 words. Seng copy by m 
N.B. This advertisement wil! not appear again. 


BUCKS COUNTY INTELLIGENCER, 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 


This paper, established in 1804, has now attained 
a regular circulation of 5, 000 copies, the greater 
part of which are distributed i in the populous and 
wealthy country within thirty miles north of Phila- 
delphia. It is especially a 

FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
and in many houses no other paper is taken. The 
terms of advertising are reasonable. For specimen 
copies and other information address the Publisher, 




































HENRY T. DARLINGTON, exerted to perpetuate the ‘the house, and 
3m Doylestown, Penna, | to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 
REDUCTION IN PRICE Repetally, 
—or— CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 







JANNEY’S 


HISTORY OF FRIENDS 


To $1.50 per volume, sheep binding, or $6.00 per 
set of four volumes, being a reduction of $2.50. 

To any Friend getting up a Club of Four Sets, an 
additional set will be allowed gratis. Every family, 
especially those of Friends, should provide itself 
with this work. Address the Publisher, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 








THOMAS M. SEEDS, 
HATTER, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET. 
Always on hand, and made to order, @ large agsort- 
ment of Friends’ ‘Hate, as he makes @ Specialty of 
that part of the hatting business, 


LIGHT EXPENSES! LUW PRICES! 



















Philadelphia: D. I. STACEMSUSE, 
MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 
puain Bonner maxon, |CHIMA, GLISS & QUEENSWIRE 
545 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. No. 646 ce o- Wallan, 







READY MADE BONNETS ON HAND. 









#a-Expecial Attention given to Decorating China and 
Engraving Glassware. 


“ YMENT for ail. . SAMPL LES 
OUTFIT SENT PREEO. to ann — each nei 
echoed. Address, with reference, H HALL & 
Baltimore, Md. 


MONEY easily made by selling TEAS 
at IMPORTERS’ PRICES’ 
or getting up clubs in towns and for 
the oldest Tea Co eer in America. 

est inducements. for circular. CAN- 
TON TEA CO., 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 























262 South Second Street, 
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FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION | iF 


oe PHILADELPHIA. = 


“HAVING OPENED THEN EW STORE AT 


Bo: 706 ARCH STREET, 


~ , ie eens to furnish Friends and others with t 


Hf zee, hy p00! Furniture, tal 


THE LOWE fARKET RATES, 
Pees Yo tent oar , re 


1° FIRSEEDAY SCHOOL,” BUOKS, 


bf) adi ci tomnesons tio. - 


Beoks on. 


ip Statisnenpsitd Fancy Stationery in great Vavily, 
OF THE Best MANUFACTURE. 


s and Invitations, and Visiting J 





























d, or furnished to order. 






tive .of 





ved in the best Manner. 
“OREER LEATHER GOODS. 
s and Table Cutlery 


Rebp as any in the city. 
oe 





PHING 


AND ENGRAVING. 
és bondd to ordéd fi aa tyle. Pictures Mounted and Framed. 


~ Ww 4 Me 
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Seony dea =a i or made to order, and Counting 
“ ae wi a ir : . 
riety of Stationery, at 


masweod oi ad nlo qt matt 
wi. y cance the lowest 
pat bast 


lenad’) 231,00 A) sore 
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et prices. 





